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PREFACE. 



"The Gallery of the Graces". having extended to 
the limits originally fixed by its projectors, a collected 
volume is now submitted to the public. The work, it 
is presumed, may vie in interest and excellence with 
any of the many publications to which the few years 
past have given birth. 



Several of the leading poets of England have been 
illustrated by the pencil of the artist : the more favoured 
creations of Fancy are here associated with the imbo- 
diments of Art; and while the pictures of poet and 
painter are placed side by side, a rare collection of 
" Beauties'* has been formed from the productions of 
both — each being a copy from the perfect, and most 
beautiful works of Nature. 

The subjects have been as varied as the plan per- 
mitted ; the more eminent engravers have succeeded in 



PREFACE. 

doing justice to the happiest conceptions of the painters; 
no expense has been spared to render the work in all 
respects worthy of that extensive patronage which the 
proprietors anticipated, and which they have received. 

"The Gallery of the Graces" is therefore laid 
before the public in its completed form, as at once 
cheap and excellent, calculated to please and satisfy 
the lovers of art, and placed within the reach of 
all who desire to cultivate and enjoy Taste, at a small 
sacrifice. 
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ADDRESS. 



The poetry of Art is rapidly advancing in its influence over the mind of 
England; — and amongst the embellishments, not only of the library, but also 
of the drawing-^room and boudoir, none are more eagerly sought after, or more 
extensively cultivated, than the productions of the burin. It is to these two 
propositions that the present work owes its origin, and makes its appeal. It 
is the child of an age of that best of refinements, in which the selection of the 
merely ornamental is made with a reference to the intellectual, — and the sense 
of the beautiful is perceived through the medium, and governed by the sanc- 
tions, of the mind. 

It is the design of the proprietors, in this work, to produce a series of 
sketches, exhibiting, individually, the various phases, and collectively, the 
spirit and morale of female beauty. The love of the Portrait has long been a 
prevailing character of English taste : — yet, it is observable that (out of the 
immediate circle of interests, of one kind or other, which give value to strict 
portraiture, — and in the eyes of all those to whom a portrait does not present 
either an object for the heart to hang its affections upon, or an image for the 
homage of the mind) its interest is increased, in proportion as it becomes 
idealised. It is an almost universal feeling of our nature which delights to 
clothe the features of truth in the veil of poetrj'. The imagination is gratified 
by the softening grace flung over the sternness of reality, — and the judgment 
propitiated by finding the beautiful employed as an agent and illustrator of the 
true. It is to this sentiment that the present work is intended to minister. 



ADDRESS. 

The projectors purpose to select, amid those thousand homes into which the 
world looks not, and to arrest on the high-ways and bye-ways of life, from the 
forms ^^ which pass us by in the world's crowd," the materials for their female 
kaleidoscope. Appealing, at once, to recollection and to fancy, they purpose 
to gather their illustrations of the beautiful, amid the haunts of every-day 
existence; and to demonstrate that female loveliness, — in all the forms in 
which poets have dreamt, or painters embodied it, — lies scattered about the 
thoroughfares and lonely places of society. To shew that the earth, like the 
sky, has myriad stars, seen only by tlie watchers; and to exhibit, as in 
an orrery, a selected constellation, by whose aid they may prove that the 
mystery and moral of earthly beauty, like that of the still and thoughtful 
planets, consists, mainly, in the charm of expression. 

To give effect to this plan, each of the sketches (which will be invariably 
taken from living originals,) will be made with reference to some £Eimiliar 
passage, in the works of distinguished writers; — and will present, in real forms, 
an illustration of the sentiment which such passage conveys. By tliis means, 
while the individual subjects will be, at all times, subordinate to the general 
design, — that design, itself, will derive an added interest from the fiuniliar 
manner of its execution, and from the perpetual recurrence which those sub- 
jects will induce to each man*s own experience amongst the picture-galleries 
of life. — Beauty is neither ideal, nor positive, — neither a dream of poetry, 
nor an uniform fact Her bow is a more than " triple-coloured bow" — her 
ensign with more than '^ three listed colours gay.'' Her garland has a hundred 
different hues ; the spell of her fragrance is made up of myriad perfumes; — ^and 
the flowers which exhibit the one, and yield the other, are planted every- 
where amid the gardens of the world. She is the true Proteus, filling a 
thousand shapes, and a prophet in them all. — If the poet be her minstrel, the 
sage is her minister ; and the heart of man, before the mirror, of a thousand 
reflections, which Beauty holds up to its gaze, is — like the moon of old, before 
the magic glass of Pythagoras — compelled, by the spirit of philosophy itself, 
to receive and acknowledge the impression of all the characters which are 
written on her brow. 



duiet, like a nun, 
Breathless with adoration. 

Wordsworth. 



The stillness of a spirit lies 
Upon her hushed and happy heart ; 
And on her brow and in her eyes 
Are thoughts that play a prophet's part. 
And look, with power, upon the skies, 
To read their lofty mysteries ! — 
Before her rests the scroll, unrolled. 
Where every tale of every star 
That, on its wheels of molten gold. 
Majestically moves afar — 
The language of each flower that blows — 
The song of every breeze that sings — 
The meteor's mission, as it goes 
By, on its burning wings — 
And all creation's secrets, stand 
Translated, by the self-same hand 
That hung the oracles on high. 
And wrote the legends in the sky. 
In letters both too dark and bright 
For earthly skill or earthly sight : — 
Till all the truths by angels sung. 
His mercy told in mortal tongue ; 
And light along his riddles smiled, 
That solves them for this almost child ! 



1. 



How beautiful she looks I — as flowers 
When newly touched with heaven's dew. 
Upon her soul the sacred showers 
Of truth have fall'n anew I — 
She to the fount of life has gone. 
To draw forth " water from its wells,*' — 
And bathed in Jordan, where alone. 
The charm of healing dwells ! — 
The hallowed dove within her breast 
Looks through her soft and serious eyes. 
And, on her forehead, glimpses rest 
Of glory from the skies ! 

Oh I clasp the treasure to thy heart 

Which thou so soon hast found, — 

Thy youth has " ta'en the better part," — 

Thou art on " holy ground,*' 

Where words to make thine age rejoice 

Shall reach thee, in the '< still, small voice ! '* 

Sit thou by Sion's pleasant streams. 

Nor leave them for the far-off waters 

That lull with no such happy dreams 

Jerusalem's lost daughters ; — 

Beside whose dark and loveless deeps 

The captive spirit sits and weeps ; 

And harps that were in Judah strung. 

Upon earth's branches tuneless hung. 

Fling, as the world's wind passes o'er. 

Their unblest sounds on Edom's shore. 

But sing, in that " strange land," the " Lord's song," nevermore I 



A thing to bless. 
All full of light and lo?eliness! 

Moore. 



I LOOK into thy laughing eyes, — 
As bright and blue as summer-skies I — 
And watch the thoughts that upward spring. 
Like birds upon a painted wing ; — 
And to my soul a vision steals, 
That just sitch smiling eyes reveals, 
With bird-like hopes to make them gay, — 
Till all the bright ones flew away I 

I gaze upon thy rose-red lips ; 

How beautiful, amid their dew I 

As never o'er their bloom had passed 

The breath of one adieu ; — 

Till other lips before me rise, 

With tones as sweet as sweetest bells, — 

Until their music turned to sighs. 

Like jpo^^f ng'-bells, — and dew and dyes 

Were withered by farewells 1 

I see, within thy snowy breast. 
The tide of feeling sink and swell, 
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As storm had never touched its rest. 
But one bright moon had made it blest. 
With never-waning spell 1 — 
Has every wish that, like a boat. 
Thy heart has launched on that calm sea. 
Come brightly back, and only brought 
New treasure-stores to thee ? 
— Oh ! for the white and silken sails 
That one young spirit ventured forth, — 
A heart whose hopes went everywhere. 
East, west, and south, and north ; — 
But one was sunk — and one a wreck — 
And now she watches, mournfully, 
Where hope has not a single deck 
On fancy's silent sea ! 
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When to the session of sweet, silent thoughts, 
I summon up remembrance of past times. 

Sonnets of Shakspbarb. 



The age of roses — yet thy cheek is pale I 

Of future dreams — yet thine are with the past 1 

Can memory's forms along thy bosom sail, 

And on thy brow no darker shadow cast I — 

Oh, blessed youth ! — ^when fond remembrance paints 

Her landscapes on the heart, without a grave, 

And whispers to the spirit no complaints 

Save the sweet sighing of time's passing wave I — 

There comes a day, when thought is like the steed, 

The pale and phantom-steed bestrid by death. 

That rides o'er corpses ; — like the lightning's speed. 

That, what it brightens, scorches with its breath ! — 

When memory is the curfew of the mind. 

That only speaks to tell the hour of glooms ; 

Or, — with the maniac whom " no man could bind,"— 

Makes all its dwelling in the place of tombs ! 

How fair a thing is memory to thee ! 
Thou art as one who gazeth on a star. 
Rejoicing in its light — yet silently. 

And sad, because he gazeth yrom afar t 

tit. 



Remembrance — like the breeze that meets but flowers,- 
Brings fragrance from thy vale of vanished years ; 
Or sinks along thy heart — ^like dew — in showers 
That draw forth sweetness, while they fill with tears !- 
Thought, like an angel, on thy forehead sits. 
Clad in white garments, — ^for thy brow is pale. 
As theirs are, ever, who look back, — as fits 
The nun of feeling, wrapped in memory's veil ! — 
As one who listens to the song of birds. 
That hide, among the green leaves, from her sight, — 
Or sits and muses on mysterious words. 
Half-heard, amid the watches of the night. 
Or dimly dreamt, — art thou ! — (while fancy brings 
Around thee songs that, in themselves, are glad. 
But played by viewless hands, on viewless strings, — 
And tones from unseen harps are ever sad !) — 
Not gay, but calm — ^not sorrowful, though mild ! — 
Oh ! for the days when memory was a child I 



with eyes 

Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy. 

Shelley* 
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Oh I what a deathless beauty lies 

Upon this world of ours I 

By night, it has its starry eyes, 

By day, its eyes of flowers : — 

Its very tempests walk the skies, 

To give the rainbow birth, 

And everywhere, methinks, love lies 

Upon this blessed earth I 

They say, ere time and I shall part. 
That smiles with sighs must meet, — 
I know, by mine own sighing heart. 
That sighs are very sweet I — 
They tell me hope and love must die. 
And weeping comes with years, — 
I never felt a single joy 
Beyond the joy of tears 1 

They bid me mark, upon the grass. 
The shadow, as it flies, — 
I love to see the shadow pass. 
Along the earth and skies ! — 
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And thus, they say, shall Mrrow steal 
Along my spirit's light, — 
If sorrow lends the eye a veil 
So beautifully dark, I feel 
I would not have it bright ! 

They speak of the inconstant moon, — 
To me their words seem strange ; 
Of all her charms the crowning one 
Is that unresting change I 
They show the leaves by autumn curled, 
* And sere,' they say, • and dull,* — 
I do not know, in all the world, 
A sight so beautiful 1'* 

Oh lovel young love I — ^they preach in vain. 

Who seek to make thee wise ^ 

Thou can'st not see or grief or pain. 

With those glad, sunny eyes : — 

Creation, in its myriad parts. 

One moral yields alone. 

And life, in all its thousand hearts, 

Is coloured by thine own ! 

For thee the future has no show, 

To thee the past is o'er, — 

"To day, to day I"— it shall be so 

No more — oh ! never more I 

Where wisdom failed, shall all be changed 

By time's unfailing spell, — 

The future and the past avenged. 

Too well — oh I all too well I 



They that my trust must grow to live not here ; 

They are, as all my other comforts, far heuce, 

In mine own coimtry. 

Shakspeare. 



Home I home I — I would go home I — methinks I hear 

The long-hushed voices singing far away ; 

The eyes that made earth^s very deserts dear 

Shed o'er my night a portion of their day ; 

The lost are found, — the vanished are returned, — 

And they were angels whom I wildly mourned I 

How has my soul sat down amid its glooms^ 

A wounded captive, counting o'er its scars, — 

And lingered, weeping, 'mid the shade of tombs. 

For those whose dwelling was the light of stars I — 

How have I called to earth — and missed replies 

That should have reached me from the far, bright skies I 

Till, heavy with its grief, my spirit slept. 

And had a dream, like his of Bethel, given,— 

A ladder, with its path by angels kept,. 

And pointing upward to '* the gate of heaven'' ^ 

On whose bright summit visions were revealed. 

That hushed its throbbings and its achings healed. 
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What portion have I, on this low, dim earth, 
Where grief is nourished by the hand of joy,— 
Where love is as a fount of tears, — and mirth 
Grows pale to find her echo is a sigh, — 
Where time wrecks something with its smoothest waves. 
And every year sets up memorial-graves I 

Where they who smile must weep because they smiled,- 
Where partings make it mournful that we meet, 
And memory weaves her shrouds for some lost child 
Of hope, laid daily at her silent feet I — 
My country lies beneath a deathless air. 
And all that leaves me here awaits me there. 

I would go home I — ^ye bright and starry bands 
That shine on heaven's pathway of the skies, — 
Like the winged Cherubim whose flaming brands 
Kept watch along the walls of Paradise, — 
Oh ! for a pinion swifler than your flight 
To bear me to the land beyond your light I 

Home would I go, — ^my hopes have gone before — 
TTiere where my treasure is my heart would be ! 
The voices that the earth shall hear no more 
Are calling, with their spirit-tones, for me : 
** Immortal longings " stir within my breast ; 
Oh I let me ** flee away, and be at rest " I 



On thy sweet brow is sorrow. 

Byron. 



Why mourns the dark-haired daughter of the Isles ? — 

Whose free glad breezes, and whose soft pure air, 

Should waken round thee only flowers and smiles ; — 

Why should not all be glad where all is fair ! 

If beauty to the beautiful be joy, 

Thou should'st be joyous, — and the sunny clime 

That old tradition peopled from the sky 

Should ring with music to the march of time ; — 

Scenes where the soul of loveliness so long 

Hath made a temple of each vine-clad hill, — 

Beautiful vallies where the breath of song 

Floats, like a spirit, o'er each haunted rill, — 

Shores where the thoughts — that have not died — ^had birth, 

And made the land a worship to the earth I 

Alas, the mourner I — Greece was, then, a bride. 

With Genius for her dowry ; and her spouse 

Stood, in his untamed beauty, by her side. 

The youthful Valour — of an ancient house ; 

And Freedom was their child ! — the boy is dead ! 

His sire died first I — and o'er her lonely lot 

The widow and the childless hangs her head. 

Like Rachael, weeping that her son is not I — 

— " He is not dead, but sleepeth 1" — Hark I the sea. 

The wild, glad waters — ^with their revelry. 

That gird thee round — have language in their waves, 

That speaks, like trumpets, t&a land of slaves, — 

'* Remember us, the tameless and the free. 

When the mad Persian flung his chains upon the sea I"* 

* The superstitious Greeks, as well as the Persians, attributed the 
misfortunes of Xerxes to the sacrilege committed by him. in haying 
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Thy very sighs, that fetters cannot bind, 

Have lessons for thee ; — and the prophet-wind. 

That' walks and shouts where'er it will, a tone 

Whose meaning should have echoes in thine own I 

They shall wake him I — lo ! he i^ awake. 

And treads the mountains, flinging to the gale 

His battle-cry 1 — yet, ah ! the voice that spake 

Of old was louder, — and his cheek is pale, — 

And years have done him wrong I — ^The while he slept. 

His father's sword hath rusted and his own, — 

The tears have scorched him that his mother wept. 

And half the beauty of his youth is gone I 

And thou, sweet lady of the mourning isles I 

A true-bom daughter of the land thou art. 

That* smiles not till she sees her mother's smiles I — 

The country's chains lie heavy on thy heart I — 

Perchance, like her, ^/tou art a widow, too, 

A widow and an orphan, — and the fate 

That kept her thus hath, haply, made thee so, 

And left thee lone — alone and desolate ! — 

Now, in thy dreams, amid the ruined halls 

Of thy wronged land, perchance there mingles one^ 

Whose chambers, — echoing back the waterfalls, — 

For thee — for thee had voices of their own I 

Amid thy visions of thy lofty sires, — 

Whose tombs are altars, — haply there may be 

An infants grave — whose quiet pomp aspires 

To be a shrine to thee — ^and only thee ! 

— But, who shall read the sign upon thy brow. 

Save that its tale is sorrow ? — Ei^en noWf 

Thine and thy country's portion is to mourn j — 

Oh ! much is lost that never can return. 

And fancy paints not Greece — ^without her funeral Urn I 

ordered that the sea should receive 300 lashes, and hare chains thrown 
into it,— as a punishment for destroying the madman's bridge of boats. 



Some pleaaog page shall charm the solemn hour. 

Campbell. 



Life's golden age ! — when all it knows of grief 
Is gathered from the records grief hath giveu ; 
And youthful pity reads the tragic leaf. 
As angels read the leaves of fate, in heaven, 
Unstained themselves, yet weeping for the stain 
That dims the spirits of a darker birth. 
And grieving— with a grief that is not pain- 
Above the mourners of the mourning earth I 
The age when very tears are sweet ! — ^the tears 
Of children and of angels cannot flow 
From bitter founts ; and sadness, when she hears 
And weeps the woes of others^ is not woe ; 
The young, sweet season when the heart, as yet. 
Is but a student in the lore of sighs. 
Ere years have made the spirit wise, or set 
Their crowns of anguish o'er the darkened eyes I 

Sweet student I — who dost read all tales as truth, 
By the bright lights of thine own blessed age. 
And, with the fleeting alchemy of youth, 
Canst draw out pleasure from the saddest page, — 
What is the legend that enchains thee, now ? — 
Of him who "loved not wisely but too well*'? — 

▼IX. 



Or her whose dark and oriental brow 

Held the world's masters in its swarthy spell ? — 

Or laughing Beatrice, who flung around 

Her shafts, until they pierced her own wild heart ?• 

Or Ruth, an-hungered upon stranger-ground? — 

Or Hagar, in the wilderness apart. 

And fed by angels ? — or the solemn tale 

Of those who wandered from the happy vale. 

The bright Amharan valley ? — Who shall say ! 

I read no title on thy pictured book ; 

And from its leaves my spirit turns away. 

Upon a higher page — in vain — to look. 

Thy fair, white forehead I — oh I that I might see 

The volume of thy future years unrolled 1 — 

Shall they who read it weep or smile for thee f 

How shall the story of thy fate be told ? — 

Of all the tales that charm thy fancy, now. 

With imaged fortunes, which shall be thine own f 

No sign is printed on thy spotless brow, 

Of all the store — ^hereafter to be known — 

Of written thought, within, — the hidden dreams 

To be unfolded as the work is read ; — 

No index of the glad or mournful themes 

Along its pages, by their author spread t 

The story can be learnt by Time, alone, 

The leaves can but be opened, one by one I — 

To me, thy book and thou — ^in thy sweet age, — 

Alike are tales without a title-page I 



A Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; — 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles. 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

Wordsworth. 



Men say there is a gentle flower,* 
That, bom beneath an eastern sky, 
Without the gift of sun or shower. 
Gives out its precious sigh ; 
That — ^with affection — sweetly dwells 
Beneath the Indian's stately dome. 
Or freely throws its fragrant spells 
Around his lowly home, — 
Fed only by the sacred air 
That, as a spirit, hovers there I 

And thou art like that fairy thing. 
Though gifted by a colder sky 
With scent and bloom, too pure to fling 
Before the passer-by ; — 



* A plant named ^* Aerial Epidendrion," — a natdre of Jara, and of the 
£ast Indies^ beyond the Ganges. It is kept in the houses, suspended 
from the roof, by a string ; where, from year to year, it continues to put 
forth new leaTes, new blossoms, and new fragrance, excited to life and 
action by the sole stimulus of the surrounding atmosphere. 
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Who, with the star-flowen of thine eyes^ 
Could'st brighten still the brightest lot. 
Or, with thy fond and fragrant sighs. 
Make rich the poor man's cot I — 
An English Ruth, — in good or ill. 
To follow whereso'er we roam. 
And hang thy precious garlands still. 
Amid the breath of home I 

— My weary heart 1 my weary heart ! 

It is a pleasant thing 

To wander from the crowd apart. 

When faint and chilled and worn thou art, 

And fold thy restless wing. 

Beside the sweet and quiet streams 

Where grow life's lily-bells, — 

And peace — ^that feeds on happy dreams, 

And utters music — dwells, — 

And love, beside the gushing springs. 

Like some young Naiad, sits and sings I 

To leave, awhile, the barren height 
Where thou, too long, hast striven. 
As if the spirit's upward flight 
Had been the path to heaven ;— 
And musing by love's haunted rill. 
Earth's " river of the blest," 
To see how sweetly heaven, still. 
Is mirrored on its breast. 
And feel thou, there, art nearer far 
To that bright land of sun and star I 



That piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last uight! 

Twelfth Night. 



It haunts me — oh t it haunts me yet. 
That song of yester-eve ! 
It had a murmur like regret. 
Yet did not make me grieve j — 
It seemed to lead my heart, again. 
O'er all its pleasant years, 
A path without remorse or pain. 
And yet, beneath that simple strain. 
Mine eyes were dim with tears I 

Methought the wild notes seemed to rise, 

Loosed from the golden strings. 

Like singing birds that seek the skies. 

On new-enfranchised wings ; — 

And, still, I seem to hear them play 

Beyond the reach of sight. 

And pour their sweet and softened lay, 

In dream-like music far away, 

Amid their homes of light. 

Unheard before, — and yet it took 
An old familiar tone ; 



IS. 



As stranger-eyes wear, oft, a look 

Of eyes that we have known 

In some forgotten time and place. 

And light, with sudden spell. 

Some darkened thought, some shadowy trace. 

Whose silent and mysterious grace 

The heart remembers well. 

An antique, yet a novel, tone I 

The past and future years. 

New voices, mixed with voices gone. 

Were murmuring in my ears : 

Fresh streams of feeling seemed to rush. 

With ancient ones, along. 

And hidden springs of thought to gush, 

Within my spirit's Horeb-hush, 

Beneath the touch of song I 

A song, methinks, is like a sigh ! — 
Both seem to soar from earth. 
And each is wakened but to die, 
Exhaling in its birth ; 
Yet both to mortal hearts belong 
By many nameless sympathies ; 
And each is o'er the other strong, 
For they who sigh are soothed by song. 
And songs are paid in sighs ! 



ADDRESS. 



The subscribers to this work will perceive in the present number some 
deviation from its original plan ; but by which, it is presumed, much will be 
gained, and nothing lost. The ^^ 'Portraits " in future, while of equal excel- 
lence and beauty with those already published, will possess this marked 
advantage; they will be associated with, and illustrate, subjects already 
familiar to the memory and the heart; and will» it is hoped, do honour to 
the various productions of our own times, by which the literary character 
of Great Britain has been so greatly elevated. 

llie present change is made at the suggestion of several distinguished 
individuals, by whose taste and judgment the proprietors have been 
gidded. While the works of Byron and Scott have been so continually 
resorted to by the artist, the productions of the other eminent writers 
of our country, in poetry and prose, have been, for the most part, 
neglected. It is believed, that, by the plan now adopted, this defect will 
no longer exist; but that, in course of time, each of our great authors 
will have obtained the co-operation of Art, and the admirers of Genius 
will be enabled to illustrate the several works which form the most valued 
treasures of the British Library. 



ADDRESS. 

It will, however, be obvious, that, taken separately, either as works of 
Art, or as models of female beauty, they will possess the highest claims 
to the extensive patronage and support with which the previous numbers 
have been honoured. It does not necessarily follow that they will be 
valuable only as accompaniments to the volumes they illustrate ; they will, 
in short, be of the same exquisite character as those already before the 
public, with the additional attraction to which we refer. 



I 



THE YOUNG OLYMPIA. 

BY MISS LANDON. 



The young Olympial— On her face the dyes 

Were yet warm with the dance's exercise, 

The laugh upon her full red lip yet hung. 

And, arrow-like, flash'd light words from her tongue. 

She had more loveliness than beauty ; hers 

Was that enchantment which the heart confers ; 

A mouth sweet from its smiles, a glancing eye. 

Which had o'er all expression mastery : 

Laughing its orb, but the long dark lash made 

Somewhat of sadness with its twilight shade. 

And suiting well the upcast look which seem'd 

At times as it of melancholy dream'd ; 

Her cheek was as a rainbow, it so chang'd. 

As each emotion on its surface rang'd ; 

And every word had its companion blush. 

But evanescent as the crimson flush 

That tints the day-break ; and her step was light 

As the gale passing o'er the leaves at night ; 

In truth those snow feet were too like the wind. 

Too slight to leave a single trace behind. 

She lean'd against a pillar, and one hand 

Smooth'd back the curls that had escap'd the band 

Of wreath'd white pearls ~ a soft and fitting chain 

In bondage such bright prisoners to retain. 

The other was from the white marble known 

But by the clasping of its emerald zone ; 



And lighted up her brow, and flash'd her eye. 

As many that were wandering careless by 

Caught but a sound, and paus'd to hear what more 

Her lip might utter of its honey store. 

She had that sparkling wit which is like light. 

Making all things touch'd with its radiance bright ; 

And a sweet voice, whose words would chain all round. 

Although they had no other charm than sound. 

And many nam'd her name, and each with praise ; 

Some with her passionate beauty filPd their gaze, 

Some mark'd her graceful step, and others spoke 

Of the so many hearts that own'd the yoke 

Of her bewildering smile ; meantime, her own 

Seem'd as that it no other love had known 

Thaa its sweet love of Nature, music, song. 

Which as by right to woman's world belong. 

And make it lovely for Love's dwelling place. 

Alas ! that he should leave his fiery trace I 

But this bright creature's brow seem'd all too fair. 

Too gay, for Love to be a dweller there ; 

For Love brings sorrow ; yet you might descry 

A troubled flashing in that brilliant eye, 

A troubled colour on that varying cheek, 

A hurry in the tremulous lip to speak. 

Avoidance of sad topics, as to shun 

Somewhat the spirit dar'd not rest upon ; 

An unquiet feverishness, a change of place, 

A pretty pettishness, if on her face 

A look dwelt as in scrutiny to seek 

What hidden meanings from its change might break. 

[moM *'thb temetun ■bacblrt.**] 



Tho raader will perceive a slight alteration in one of the above Unei. It has been made 
by the pen of the fiur writer. 
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THE WIDOW. 

BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 



The courtly hall is gleaming bright 

With fashion's graceful throng — 

All hearts are cnain'd in still delight, 

For like the heaven-bome voice of night 

Breathes Handel's sacred song. 

Nor on my spirit melts in vain 

The deep — the wild — the mournful strain 

That fills the echoing hall 

(Though many a callous soul be there) 

With sighs, and sobs, and cherisb'd pain — 

■ — While on a face, as seraph's fair, 

Mine eyes in sadness fall. 

Not those the tears that smiling flow 
As fancied sorrow bleeds, 
Like dew upon the rose's glow -, 
— That lady, 'mid the glittering show 
Is clothed in Widow's weeds. 
She sits in reverie profound, 
And drinks and lives upon the sound. 
As if she ne'er would wake I 
Her clos'd eyes cannot hold the tears 
That tell what dreams her soul have bound- 
In memory they of other years 
For a dead husband's sake. 

Methinks her inmost soul lies spread 
Before mv tearful aicht — 

flowers are dead, 

;h darkened) 

S light. 

ngs chase 

dlid face, 

: gloom. 

bjects dear, 

cheerful grace ; 

dim and drear, 

tomb. 



Rivalling the tender crescent moon 

The star of evening shines — 

A warm, still, balmy night of June, 

Low-murmuring with a fitful tune 

From yonder grove of pines. 

In the silence of that starry sky. 

Exchanging vows of constancy. 

Two happy lovers stray. 

— To her how sad and strange ! to knew. 

In darkness while the phantoms fade. 

That one a widow'd wretch is now. 

The other in the clay. 



Yet dearer than that rosy glow 
To me yon cheek so wan ; 
Lovely I thought it long ago, 
But lovelier far now blanch'd with woe 
Like the breast-down of the swan. 
Then worship ye the sweet — the young- 
Hang on the witchcraft of her tongue. 
Wild murmuring like the lute. 
On thee, O lady, let me gaze. 
Thy soul is now a lyre unstrung, 
But I hear the voice of other days. 
Though these pale lips be mute. 

Lovely thou art ! yet none may dare 
That placid soul to move. 
Most beautiful thy braided hair. 
But awful holiness breathes there 
Unmeet for earthly love. 
More touching far than deep distress 
Thy smiles of languid happiness. 
That like the gleams of Even 
CKer thy calm cheek serenely play. 
— Thus at the silent hour we bless, 
Unmindful of the joyous day. 
The still sad face of heaven. 



[piiOM ^* MIBCELLANROrS POF.M9.**] 



THE MAY QUEEN 

BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 



You must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear. 
To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the blythe new year ; 
Of all the glad new year, mother, the maddest merriest day. 
For Pm to be Queen o' the May, Mother, I*m to be Queen o* 
the May. 

There's many a black, black eye, they say, but none so bright 

as mine : 
' There^s Margaret and Mary, there's Kate and Caroline : 
But none so fair as little Alice in all the land they say. 
So I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

I sleep so sound all night, mother, that I shall never wake. 
If ye do not call me loud when the day begins to break : 
But I must gather knots of flowers, and buds and garlands gay. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

As I came up the valley whom think ye should I see. 
But Robin leaning on the bridge beneath the hazel tree ; 
He thought of that sharp look, mother, I gave him yesterday. 
But I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I was all in white. 
And I ran by him without speaking like a flash o' light. 
They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what they say. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 



They say he*s dying all for love, but that can never be ; 
They say his heart is breaking, mother — what is that to me ? 
There's many a bolder lad 'ill woo me any summer day. 
And I m to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

Little Effie shall go with me to-morrow to the green. 
And you'll be there too, mother, to see me made the Queen ; 
For the shepherd lads on every side 'ill come from far away. 
And Tm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 

the May. 

• 
The honeysuckle round the porch has wov'n its wavy bowers, 
And by the meadow trenches blow the faint sweet cuckooflowers. 
And the wild marshmarigold shines like fire in swamps and 

hollows gray. 
And I m to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm be Queen o' 

the May. 

The night winds come and go, mother, upon the meadow grass. 
And the happy stars above them seem to brighten as they pass ; 
There will not be a drop o' rain the whole o' the livelong day, 
And I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o^ 
the May. 

All the valley, mother, 'ill be fresh and green and still. 
And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill ; 
And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'ill merrily glance and play. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o* 
the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me early, mother dear. 
To-morrow 'ill be the happiest time of all the glad new year ; 
To-morrow 'ill be of all the year the maddest merriest day. 
For I'm to be Queen o' the May, mother, I'm to be Queen o' 
the May. 

[rROM "POWM."] 



THE LADYE ADELINE. 



BY L. E. L. 

*^ Ah whftt could the Lad/a beauty match 
An it were not the Lady*! pride." 



The ladye of the festive board 

Was ward to the castle's absent lord ; 

The Ladye Adeline — ^the same 

Bright vision that with their greeting came. 

On the knot of her v^reathed hair was set 

A blood-red ruby coronet : 

And pearls the orient and the rare. 

Braided the folds of her raven hair ; 

White they were, but their stainless snow 

Was dim to the forehead that shone below. 

Around her floated a veil of white. 

Like the silvery rack round the star of twilight. 

But yet there was mid her excess 

Of bright and dazzling loveliness, 

A something in the eye and hand, 

And forehead speaking of command : 

An eye whose dark flash seemed allied 

To even more than beauty's pride ; — 



A hand as only used to wave 
Its sign to worshipper and slave. — 
A forehead — ^but that was too fair 
To read of aught save beauty there. 
Beautiful, but thrice wayward, wild, 
Capricious as a petted child, 
She was all chance, all change ; but now 
A smile is on her radiant brow, — 
A moment, and that smile is fled — 
Contempt and scorn are there instead. 
Ah, every change of beauty's face 
And beauty's mood has its own grace. 

(raOM ^*TBB TROUBADODIL*") 
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MEDOR A 

BY LORD BYRON. 



Thus with himself communion held he, till 
He reach'd the summit of his tower-crown'd hill : 
There at the portal pausM — ^for wild and soft 
He heard those accents never heard too oft ; 
Through the high lattice far yet sweet they rung. 
And these the notes his bird of beauty sung : 

<< Deep in my bouI that tender secret dwells. 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore. 
Save when to thine my heart responsive swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before. 

*< There, in its centre, a sepulchral lamp 

Bums the slow flame, eternal — ^bat unseen ; 
Which not the darkness of despair can damp, 
Though vain its ray as it had never been. 

^< Remember me — Oh I pass not thou my grave 

Without one thought whose relics there recline : 
The only pang my bosom dare not brave. 
Must be to find forget^ilness in thine. 

<< My fondest — ^fidntest — latest accents hear-* 
Grief for the dead not Virtue can reprove ; 
Then give me all I ever ask'd — a tear, 
The first— 'last — sole reward of so much love !" 

4 

He passed the portal — crossed the corridor. 
And reach'd the chamber as the strain gave o*er : 
^< My own Medora I sure thy song is sad ? " 



'* In Conrad's absence would'st thou have it glad ? 
Without thine ear to listen to my lay, 
Still must my song my thoughts, my soul betray : 
Still must each accent to my bosom suit. 
My heart unhush'd — although my lips were mute I 
Oh I many a night on this lone couch reclined. 
My dreaming fear with storms hath wing'd the wind. 
And deemed the breath that faintly fanned thy sail 
The murmuring prelude of the ruder gale ; 
Though soft, it seem'd the low prophetic dirge 
That moum'd thee floating on the savage surge : 
Still would I rise to rouse the beacon fire. 
Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire ; 
And many a restless hour outwatch'd each star. 
And morning came — and still thou wert afar. 
Oh I how the chill blast on my bosom blew. 
And day broke dreary on my troubled view. 
And still I gazed and gazed — and not a prow 
Was granted to my tears — my truth — ^my vow I 
At length — 'twas noon — I hail'd and blest the mast 
That met my sight — it near'd — Alas I it past I 
Another came — Oh God I 'twas thine at last ! 
Would that those days were over I wilt thou ne'er. 
My Conrad I learn the joys of peace to share ? 
Sure thou hast more than wealth ; and many a home 
As bright as this invites us not to roam ; 
Thou know'st it is not peril that I fear, 
I only tremble when thou art not here ; 
Then not for mine, but that far dearer life. 
Which flies from love and languishes for strife — 
How strange that heart, to me so tender still. 
Should war with nature and its better will I 

(from "tub corsair.^) 



AURORA. 

BY BARRY CORNWALL. 



She did steer 
Her gentle course along life's dangerous sea. 
For sixteen pleasant summers quietly. 

Her shape was delicate, her motion free 
As his, that chartered libertine, the air. 

Or Dian's, when upon the mountains she 
Followed the fawn : her bosom full and fair ; 

It seem'd as Love itself might thither flee 

For shelter when his brow was parched with care : 

And her white arm, like marble tum'd by grace, 

Was of good length, and in its proper place. 



And thou, poor Spanish maid, ah I what hadst thou 
Done to the archer blind, that he should dart 

His cruel shafts, 'till thou wast forced to bow 
In bitter anguish, aye, endure the smart 

The more because thou wor'st a smiling brow 
While the dark arrow canker'd at thy heart ? 

Yet jeer her not : if 'twere a folly, she 

Hath paid (how firmly paid) Love's penalty : 



Oft would she sit and look upon the sky, 
When rich clouds in the golden sun-set lay 

Basking, and love to hear the soft winds sigh 
Tliat come like music at the close of day 

Trembling among the orange blooms, and die 
As twere from every sweetness. She was gay. 

Meekly and calmly gay, and then her gaze 

Was brighter than belongs to dying days. 

And on her young thin cheek a vivid flush,. 

A clear transparent colour sate awhile : 
Twas like, a bard would say, the moming^s blush. 

And round her mouth there pla/d a gentle smile,. 
Which tho' at first it might your terrors hush^ 

It could not, tho' it strove, at last beguile ; 
And her hand shook, and then rose the blue vein 
Branching about in all its windings plain. 

(rftOM ** DOGO DB MOMTILLA.^) 
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THE FAIR PATRICIAN 



BY L. E. L. 



Lady, thy lofty brow is fair, 
Beauty's sign and seal are there ; 
And thy lip is like the rose 
Closing round the bee's repose ; 
And thine eye is like a star, 
But blue as the sapphires are. 
Beautiful Patrician I thou 
Wearest on thy stately brow 
All that suits a noble race ; 
All of high bom maiden's grace,- 
Who is there could look on thee 
And doubt thy nobility ? 



Round thee satin robe is flung, 
Pearls upon thy neck are hung. 



And upon thy arm of snow 

Rubies like red sun-gifts glow ; 

Yet thou wearest pearl and gem 

As thou badst forgotten them. 

'Tis a step, but made to tread 

O'er Piersian's web, or flower's head, — 

Soft hand that might only move 

In the broider'd silken glove, — 

Cheek unused to ruder air 

Than what hot-house rose might bear ; 

One whom nature only meant 

To be Queen of the tournament, — 

Courtly fl^te, and lighted hall, — 

Grace and ornament of all ! 



•^,:ir„„/,: 



NATURE'S FAVOURITE. 



BY WILUAH WORDSWORTH. 



Three years she grew in sun and shower. 
When Nature said : A lovelier flower 

On earth was never sown ^ 
This child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 

A Lady of my own. 

Myself will to my darling be 

Both law and impulse ; and with me 

The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 

To kindle or restrain. 

She shall be sportive as the Fawn, 
That wild with glee across the lawn 

Or up the mountain springs ; 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silent and the calm 

Of mute insensate things. 



The floating Clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the Maiden's form 

By silent sympathy. 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall , lean her ear 

In many a secret place, 
Where Rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty bom of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

And vital feelings of delight 

Shall rear her form to stately height, 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give. 
While she and I together live 

Here in this happy dell. 



ELEANORE. 



BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 



Thy dark eyes opened not — 

Nor first revealed themselves to English air, 
For there is nothing here, 
Which from the outward to the inward brought 
Moulded thy baby thought. 
Far off from human neighbourhood. 

Thou wert bom on a summer morn, 
A mile beneath the cedarwood. 
Thy bounteous forehead was not fanned 
With breezes from our oaken glades, 
But thou wert nursed in some delicious land 

Of lavish lights and floating shades : 
And flattering thy childish thought. 
The oriental fairy brought, 

At the moment of thy birth. 
From old wellheads of haunted rills, 
And the hearts of purple hills. 

And shadowed coves on a sunny shore, 
The choicest wealth of all the earth, 
Jewel or shell, or starry ore. 
To deck thy cradle, Eleanore. 

How may fuUsailed verse express, 
How may measured words adore 
The fullflowing harmony 
Of thy swanlike stateliness, 

Eleanore ? 



rl^l 



rhe luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracefulness, 

Eleanore ? 

Every turn and glance of thine, 

Every lineament divine, 
Eleanore, 
And the steady sunset glow. 
That stays upon thee ? For in thee 

Is nothing sudden, nothing single ; 
Like two streams of incense free 

From one censer, in one shrine. 

Thought and motion mingle, 
Mingle ever. Motions flow 
To one another, even as tho' 
They were modulated so 

To an unheard melody. 
Which lives about thee, and a sweep 

Of richest pauses, evermore 
Drawn from each other mellow-deep. 

Who may express thee, Eleanore ? 

I stand before thee, Eleanore ; 

I see thy beauty gi*adually unfold. 
Daily and hourly, more and more. 
I muse, as in a trance, the while 

Slowly, as from a cloud of gold. 
Comes out thy deep ambrosial smile. 
I muse as in a trance, whene'er 

The languors of thy lovedeep eyes. 
Float on to me. I would I were 

So tranced, so rapt in ecstacies, 
To stand apart, and to adore. 
Gazing on thee for evermore, 
Serene, imperial Eleanore I 



GENEVIEVE. 



BY S. T. COIJEIRIDGE. 



All thoughts^ all passions, all delights. 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour. 
When midway on the mount I lay. 
Beside the ruin'd tower. 

The Moonshine, stealing o*er the scene. 
Had blended with the lights of eve. 
And she was there, my hope, my joy. 
My own dear Genevieve I 

She leant against the armed man. 
The statue of the armed knight ; 
She stood and listened to my lay. 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own. 
My hope 1 my joy I my Genevieve I 
She loves me best, whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve* 



I play'd a soft and doleful air, 
I sang an old and moving story — 
An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listen'd with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not chuse 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he woo'd 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined : and ah t 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another's love. 
Interpreted my own. 

She listen'd with a flitting blush. 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face t 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That craz*d that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he cross'd the mountain-woods. 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den, 
A nd sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade, 



There came and looked him in the face 
An Angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a Fiend, 
This miserable Knight I 

And that, unknowing what he did, 
He leaped amid a murderous band. 
And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land I 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain — 
And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave, 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay. 

His dying words — but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 
My faltering voice and pausing harp. 
Disturbed her soul with pity I 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilPd my guileless Genevieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 
An undistinguishable throng. 
And gentle wishes long subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long ! 



She wept with pity and delight, 
She blushed with love, and virgin shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 
I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved — she stept aside. 
As conscious of my look she stept — 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye. 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her arms. 
She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up. 
And gazed upon my face. 

*Twas partly Love, and partly Fear, 
And partly 'twas a bashful art. 
That I might rather feel, than see. 
The swelling of her heart. 

I calm*d her fears, and she was calm. 
And told her love with virgin pride. 
And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 
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RUTH. 



BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 



When Ruth was left half desolate, 
Her father took another mate ; 
And Ruth, not seven years old, 
A slighted child, at her own will 
Went wandering over dale and hill. 
In thoughtless freedom bold. 

And she had made a pipe of straw. 
And from that oaten pipe could draw 
All sounds of wind and floods ; 
Had built a bower upon the green. 
As if she from her birth had been 
An infant of the woods. 

Beneath her father's roof, alone 

She seem'd to live ; her thoughts her own ; 

Herself her own delight ; 

Pleased with herself, nor sad nor gay. 

She passed her time ; and in this way 

Grew up to woman's height. 



THE MAID OF LISMORE. 



BY L. E. L. 



Why doth the maiden turn away 

From voice so sweet, and words so dear ? 
Why doth the maiden turn away, 

When love and flattery woo her ear ? 
And rarely that enchanted twain, 
Whisper in woman's ear in vain* 

Why doth the maiden leave the hall ? 

No face is fair as hers is fair, 
No step has such a fairy fall, 

No azure eyes like hers are there. 

The maiden seeks her lonely bower. 

Although her father's guests are met ; 
She knows it is the midnight hour. 

She knows the first pale star is set. 
And now the silver moon-beams wake 
The spirits of the haunted Lake. 

The waves take rainbow hues, and now 

The shining train are gliding by. 
Their chieftain lifts his glorious brow. 
The maiden meets his lingering eye. 



The glittering shapes melt into night ; 

Another look, their chief is gone, 
And chill and grey comes morning's light, 

And clear and cold the Lake flows on ; 
Close, close the casement, not for sleep. 
Over such visions eyes but weep. 

How many share such destiny. 

How many, lured by fancy's beam, 
Ask the impossible to be, 

And pine, the victims of a dream. 



THE SPIRIT OF NORMAN ABBEY. 

BY LORD BYRON. 



The door flew- wide, not swiftly — but, as fly • 
The sea-gulls, with a steady, sober flight — 
And then swung back ; not close — ^but stood awry. 
Half letting in long shadows on the light. 
Which still in Juan's candlesticks bum'd high. 
For he had two, both tolerably bright, — 
And in the door-way, darkening darkness, stood 
The sable friar in his solemn hood. 

Don Juan shook, as erst he had been shaken 
The night before ; but being sick of shaking. 
He first inclined to think he had been mistaken. 
And then to be ashamed of such mistaking. 
His own internal ghost began to awaken 
Within him, and to quell his corporal quaking- 
Hinting that soul and body on the whole 
Were odds against a disembodied soul. 

And then his dread grew wrath, and his wrath fierce. 
And he arose — advanced — the shade retreated ; 
But Juan, eager now the truth to pierce, 
FoUow'd ; his veins no longer cold, but heated, 
Resolv'd to thrust the mystery carte and tierce. 
At whatsoever risk of being defeated ; 
The ghost stopp'd, menaced, then retired, until 
He reach'd the ancient wall, then stood stone still. 



Juan put forth one arm-^etemal powers I 

It touched no soul, nor body, but the wall, 

On which the moonbeams fell in silvery showers 

Chequer'd with all the tracery of the hall : 

He shudder'd, as no doubt the bravest cowers 

When he can't tell what 'tis that doth appal. 

How odd, a single hobgoblin's non-entity 

Should cause more fear than a whole host's identity. 

But still the shade remain'd ; the blue eyes glar'd, 

And rather variably for stony death : 

Yet one thing rather good the grave had spared — 

The ghost had a remarkably sweet breath. 

A straggling curl show'd he had been fair-hair'd ; 

A red lip, with two rows of pearl beneath, 

Gleam'd forth, as through the casement's ivy shroud 

The moon peep'd, just escaped from a grey cloud. 

And Juan, puzzled, but still curious, thrust 
His other arm forth — Wonder upon wonder I 
It press'd upon a hard but glowing bust. 
Which beat as if there was a warm heart under. 
He found, as people on most trials must. 
That he had made at first a silly blunder. 
And that in his confusion he had caught 
Only the wall instead of what he sought. 

The ghost, if ghost it were, seem'd a sweet soul 

As ever lurk'd beneath a holy hood ; 

A dimpled chin, a neck of ivory, stole 

Forth into something much like flesh and blood ; 

Back fell the sable frock and dreary cowl. 

And they reveal'd (alas ! that e'er they should 1) 

In full, voluptuous, but not o'ergrown bulk. 

The phantom of her frolic grace — Fitz-Fulke ! 

[from " DOK Jl'AN."] 



ERINNA 



BY L. E, L. 



Wm the of Bpirit ivce, or was she one 

Of Earth*8 least earthly daughters, one to whom 

A gift of soul and loTeliness is given, 

Only to make men wretched ? 



There is an antique gem, on which her brow 

Retains its graven beauty even now. 

Her hair is braided, but one curl behind 

Floats as enamour'd of the summer wind ; 

The rest is simple. Is she not too fair 

Even to think of maiden's sweetest care ? 

The mouth and brow are contrasts. One so fraught 

With pride, the melancholy pride of thought 

Conscious of power, and yet forced to know 

How little way such power as that can go ; 

Regretting, while too proud of the fine mind. 

Which raises but to part it from its kind : 

But the sweet mouth had nothing of all this ; 

It was a mouth the rose had leaned to kiss, 

For her young sister, telling, now though mute. 

How soh an echo it was to the lute. 



The one spoke genius, in its high revealing ; 
The other smiled a woman's gentle feeling. 
It was a lovely face : the Greek outline 
Flowing, yet delicate and feminine ; 
The glorious lightning of the kindled eye, 
Raised, as it communed with its native sky, 
A lovely face, the spirit's fitting shrine ; 
The one almost, the other quite, divine. 



CAROLINE. 



BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



I'll bid the hyacinth to blow, 
111 teach my grotto green to be ; 

And sing my true love, all below 
The holly bower and myrtle-tree. 

There all his wild-wood sweets to bring 
The sweet south wind shall wander by, 

And with the music of his wing, 
Delight my rustling canopy. 

Come to my close and clustering bower, 
Thou spirit of a milder clime. 

Fresh with the dews of fruit and flower. 
Of mountain heath, and moory thyme. 

With all thy rural echoes come. 
Sweet comrade of the rosy day. 

Wafting the wild bee's gentle hum, 
Or cuckoo's plaintive roundelay. 

Where'er thy morning breath has play'd. 
Whatever isles of ocean fann'd 

Come to my blossom-woven shade. 
Thou wandering wind of fairy-land. 



For sure from some enchanted isle. 
Where heaven and love their sabbath hold. 

Where pure and happy spirits smile, 
Of beauty's fairest, — brightest mould ; 

From some green Eden of the deep. 
Where pleasure's sigh alone is heaved, 

Where tears of rapture lovers weep. 
Endeared — undoubting — undeceived ; 

From some sweet Paradise afar 

Thy Music wanders — distant— lost — 

Where Nature lights her leading Star 
And love is never, never, cross'd. 

Oh I gentle gale of Eden bowers. 
If back thy rosy feet should roam 

To revel with the cloudless hours 
In Nature's more propitious home, 

Name to thy loved Elysian groves. 
That o'er enchanted Spirits twine, 

A fairer form than Cherub loves — 
And let the name be Caroline. 



THE GONDOLA, 



BY T. K. HERVEY. 



The Gondola glides 

Like a spirit of night, 
O'er the slumbering tides, 

In the calm moonlight : — 
The star of the North 

Shews her golden eye, 
But a brighter looks forth 

From yon lattice on high I 

Her taper is out. 

And the silver beam 
Floats the maiden about, 

Like a beautiful dream I 
And the beat of her heart 

Makes her tremble all o'er, 
And she lists, with a start 

To the dash of the oar. 

But the moments are past 

And her fears are at rest, 
And her lover at last 

Holds her clasp'd to his breast ; 
And the planet above. 

And the quiet blue sea. 
Are pledged to his love 

And his constancy. 



Her cheek is reclined 

On the home of his breast. 
And his fingers are twined 

'Mid her ringlets, which rest 
In many a fold 

O'er his arm, that is placed 
Round the cincture of gold 

Which encircles her waist. 

He looks on the stars, 

Which are gemming the blue, 
And devoutly he swears 

He will ever be true j 
Then bends him to hear 

The low sound of her sigh, 
And kiss the fond tear 

From her beautiful eye. 

And he watches its flashes. 

Which brightly reveal 
What the long fringing lashes 

Would vainly conceal ; 
And reads — awhile he kneels — 

All his ardour to speak — 
Her reply, as it steals 

In a blush o'er her cheek I 

'Till, now by the prayers 

Which so softly reprove. 
On his bosom, in tears. 

She half murmurs her love ; 
And the stifled confession 

Enraptured he sips, 
'Mid the breathings of passion. 

In dew from her lips I 



A PLEASANT MEMORY. 

BY L.E.L. 



V 



Ah I little do those features wear 
The shade of grief, the soil of care ; 
The hair is parted o'er a brow 
Open and white as mountain snow. 
And thence descends in many a ring. 
With sun and summer glistening. . 
Yet something on that brow has wrought 
A moment's cast of passing thought : 
Musing of gentle dreams, like those 
Which tint the slumbers of the rose : 
Not love, — love is not yet with thee — 
But just a glimpse what love may be : 
A memory of some last night's sigh, 
When flitting blush and drooping eye 
Answer'd some youthful cavalier, 
Whose words sank pleasant on thine ear, 
To stir, but not to fill the heart ; — 
Dreaming of such, fair girl, thou «rt. 

Thou blessed season of our spring. 
When hopes are angels on the wing ; 
Bound upwards to their heavenly shore, 
Alas I to visit earth no more. 



Then step and laugh alike are light, 

When, like a summer morning bright. 

Our spirits in their mirth are such, 

As turn to gold whatever they touch. 

The past I 'tis nothing, — childhood's day 

Has rolled too recently away. 

For youth to shed those mournful tears 

That fill the eye in older years. 

When care looks back on that bright leaf, 

Of ready smiles and short-lived grief. 

The future I 'tis the promised land. 

To which Hope points with prophet hand. 

Telling us fairy tales of flowers 

That only change for fruit — and ours. 

Though false, though fleeting, and though vain. 

Thou blessed time I say again. 

Glad being, with thy downcast eyes. 
And visionary look that lies . 
Beneath their shadow, thou shalt share 
A world, where all my treasures are — 
My lute's sweet empire, filled with all 
That will obey my spirit's call ; 
A world lit up by fancy's sun I 
Ah I little like our actual one. 



ISABEL. 

BY BARRY CORNWALL. 



Oh I she stood 
Like one of those bright shapes of fabling Greece, 
(Bom of the elements), which, as they tell, 
Woo'd mortals to their arms. A form more beautifiil, 
Houri or child of the air, ne'er glanced upon 
A poet's dream, nor in Arabian story 
Gave promise of that vaunted paradise : 
Not they who from the stars looked watchfully 
Upon the deeds of men, and oft 'tis said 
Dart like a vapour from their wheeling orbs 
In streaming splendour hither, to redress 
Or guide, were lovelier. Her voice was sweet 
And full of music, and did bear a charm 
Like numbers floating from the breathed flute. 
Caught afar ofi^, — and which the idle winds 
Of June, through wantonness, at eve do fling 
O er banks and beds of flowers. 

Her step I 'twas light as Dian's when she tripp'd 
Amidst her frolic nymphs, laughing, or when 
Just risen from the bath she fled in sport 
'Round oaks and sparkling fountains, 
Chased by the wanton Oreades : her brow 
Pale as Athenian marble, but around it 
Grew fillets like the raven's wing ; her mouth 
(Jove would have kissed't) did keep prisoners 
Within its perfumed gates white pearls, more rich 



Than Cleopatra got from Antony : 
Her eyes, and one might look on them at times. 
In lustre did outvie that Egyptian queen, 
When on the Cydnus' banks in pride she stuck 
Rare gems, each one a province, in her hair, 
And bade the Roman worship her, 

Sforza. Thou shalt be 

Like her who in old inimitable tales 
Was pictured gathering flowers in Sicily, 
And raised to Dis's throne : methinks she was 
A beautiful prophecy of thee ; and there 
Mountains shall rise and grassy valleys lie 
Asleep i' the sun, and blue Sicilian streams 
Shall wander, and green woods (their leaves just touched 
With light) shall bend 'fore some faint western wind. 
And bow to bright Apollo as he comes 
Smiling from out the east. What more ? Oh I you 
Shall kneel and pluck the flowers, and look aside 
As hearkening, and — 

Isabella. Come, you must honour me, and taste 
Of my poor entertainment. 

Sforza. Willingly. 

Isabella. This is 

A curious wine, my Lord, and like those drops 
Sought by philosophers (the life elixir). 
Will make you immortal. 

****** 

Look at this fruit : a sea-worn captain, who 
Had sail'd all round the world, brought it for me 
From the Indian islands : and the natives there 
Do worship it. 

****** 

Now you shall taste the immortal wine, my Lord, 
And drink a health to Cupid. 

[from *' DRAMATIC SCBMES.**] 
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THE SHADE OF SADNESS. 



BY W. L. BOWLES. 



I. 

Wh£n in those eyes of tenderest light 

A sadness, as of love, I see, 
I sometimes think when I am sad. 

They look with kindness upon me. 

« 

II. 
O gentlest maiden I dost thou grieve 

For pleasant seasons past and gone ; 

And love to trace in others' looks 

A SHADE OF SADNESS like thy own ? 

III. 
Perhaps on some unthankful heart. 

For all thy hopes thou didst depend ; 

And now dost fondly turn to mark. 

The look but of a pitying friend. 



IV. 

Distrust me not— by hopes most dear 
I swear, and God my witness be, 

This heart which wants a friend itself, 
Should bleed to purchase peace for thee. 



V. 

When care sat dimly on thy brow. 
Its secret cause I would not seek,' 

But kiss perhaps a falling tear. 
And press thy hand, and never speak. 

VI. 

E'en now I inly pray that soon 
Thy heart may ev'ry bliss attain ; 

But mine, alas, which pitied thee, 
I fear will never rest again. 
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THE PASSION FLOWER. 

BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

Mark how she loves ! Benoatli that frozen mask, 
Lovers crimson PASSioM-rLowsR buds and blows. 
Some siglis should bo to draw it forth to-day : 
And lo ! thcj come in music. 



*Tis night, *tis night ! the hour of hours, 

When love lies down with folded wings, 
By Psyche in her starless bowers. 

And down his fatal arrows flings ; 
Those bowers whence not a sound is heard. 

Save only from the bridal bird. 
Who 'midst that utter darkness sings 
Sweet music, like the running springs ; 
This her burthen, soft and clear, — 

" Love is here 1 Love is here I '* 



'Tis night I the moon is on the stream. 

Bright spells are on the soothed sea. 
And Hope, the child, is gone to dream 

Of pleasures — which may never be I 
And now is haggard care asleep ; 

Now doth the widow Sorrow smile. 
And slaves are hushed in slumber deep. 

Forgetting grief and toil uwhile ! 



What sight can fiery morning show, 

To shame the stars or pale moonlight ? 
What beauty can the day bestow, 

Like that which falls with gentle night ? 
Sweet lady, sing I not aright ? 

Oh, turn and tell me, — ^for the day 
Is faint and fading fast away ; 
And now comes back the hour of hours. 

When love his lovelier mistress seeks. 
Sighing like winds 'mongst evening flowers, 

Until the maiden silence speaks I 



Fair girl, methinks — ^nay, hither turn 

Those eyes, which 'midst their blushes bum I 

Methinks, at such a time, one's heart 
Can better bear both sweet and smart ; 

Love's look — the first — which never dieth ; 

Or death— which comes when beauty flieth — 

When strength is slain, when youth is past, 

And all, save truth, is lost at last I 
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THE WILD FLOWER. 



BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 



Lo ! walking forth into the sunny air, 

Her face yet shaded by the pensiveness 

Breathed o'er it from her holy orisons, 

She pours a blessing from her dewy eyes 

O'er that low roof, and then the large blue orbs 

Salute serenely the high arch of heaven. 

On — on she shines away into the woods I 

And all the birds burst out in extacy 

As she hath reappear'd. And now she stands 

In a long glade beside the Fairies' well — 

So named she in delight a tiny spring 

In the rich mosses, fringed with flowery dyes, 

O'erhung by tiny trees, that tinier still 

Seemed through that mirror, in whose light she loved 

Each mom to reinstate with simple braids. 

Into its silken snood her virgin hair. 

Unconsciously admired, by her own soul 

Made happy — such is nature's law benign — 

Even by the beauty of her own innocence. 



Of gentle blood was she ; but tide of time. 

Age after age, bore onwards to decay 

The fortunes of her fathers, and at last 

The memory of the once illustrious dead 

Forgotten quite, and to all common ears 

The name they were so proud of most obscure 

And meaningless, among the forest woods. 

The poor descendant of that house was now, 

But for the delicate wild-flower, blooming there, 

Last of his race, a lowly Forester I 

Yet never Lady in her jewelled pride. 

As she appeared upon her bridal morn. 

Pictured by limner, who had lived in love 

With rarest beauty all his life, in halls 

Of nobles, and the palaces of kings. 

E'er look'd more lovely through time's tints divine. 

Than she who stood now by the Fairies' well 

Imagination's phantom, lily-fair. 

In pure simplicity of humblest life. 

[prom ^^ AK RTRWING IN FURNESS ABBirT.*'] 
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GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 

BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 



Apart there was a deep untrodden grot. 
Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore ; 
Tradition had not nam'd its lonely spot ; 
But here (methinks) might India's sons explore 
Their fathers' dust, or lift, perchance of yore, 
Their voice to the Great Spirit : — rocks sublime 
To human art a sportive semblance bore. 
And yellow lichens covered all the clime. 
Like moonlight battlements, and towers decay'd by time. 



But high in amphitheatre above. 
His arms the everlasting aloes threw ; 
Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the grove 
As if with instinct living spirit grew, 
, Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue ; - 
And now suspended was the pleasing din. 
Now from a murmur faint it sweird anew. 
Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles, — ere yet its symphony begin. 



It was in this lone valley she would charm 
The ling*ring noon, where flow'rs a couch had strewn. 
Her cheek reclining, and her snowy arm 
On hillock by the palm-tree half o'ergrown ; 
And aye that volume on her lap is thrown 
Which every heart of human mould endears ; 
With Shakspeare 8 self she speaks and smiles alone. 
And no intruding visitation fears, 
To shame the unconscious laugh, or stop her sweetest tears. 



And nought within the grove was heard or seen 
But stock-doves plaintive through its gloom profound. 
Or winglet of the fairy humming-bird, 
Like atoms of the rainbow fluttering round. 
When lo I there enter'd to its inmost ground 
A youth, the stranger of a distant land ^ 
He was to weet, for eastern mountains bound ; 
But late th' equator suns his cheek had tann*d. 
And California's gales his roving bosom fannM. 



MARGARITA. 



Gentle maiden, wandering ever 
By the winding Guadalquivir, 
Light as the feather which the wind 

Waves o'er thy smooth and placid brow ; 
What thought is passing o'er thy mind, 

To leave a moment's shadow now, 

Gentle Margarita? 

*Tis not of grief, 'tis not of care — 
In these thy gay soul hath no share — 
No gloom can long endure to be 

Where those are whom the world caress -y 
If aught of sadness visit thee, 

'Tis sadness born of joy's excess, 

Pensive Margarita I 

Thy joy of heart will come again, 
Like sunshine to thy native Spain, 
When clouds have faded from her sky ; 

Then by the clear and tranquil river. 
Thy step as free, thy hopes as high. 

Go, hail thy own dear Guadalquivir, 

Merry Miargarita ! 



EDDERLINE. 



BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 



Lo I morniug's dewy hush divine 
Hath calm'd the eyes of Edderliue I 
Shaded by the glooms that fall 
From the old grey castle wall ; 
Or, from the glooms emerging bright, 
Cloud-like walking through the light, 
She sends the blessing of her smiles 
O'er dancing waves and steadfast isles, 
And, creature though she be of earth. 
Heaven feels the beauty of her mirth. 
How seraph-like the silent greeting 

Streaming from her dark blue eyes, 
At their earliest matin meeting 

Upwards to the dark blue skies ! 
Quickly glancing, gliding slowly. 
Child of mirth or melancholy, 
As her midnight dream again, 
Of the hush'd, or roaring main. 
Comes and goes across her brain. 



Now she sees the ship returning. 
Every mast with ensigns burning. 
Star-bright o'er the cloud of sails. 
As, queen-like, down the green sea-vales 
She stoops, or o'er the mountains green 
Re-ascending like a queen ! 
Glad the heart of hoary ocean 
In the beauty of her motion. 
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THE GLEANER. 



BY BERNARD BARTON. 



Child of Nature I happier thou. 
Guileless both of heart and brow 
Than full many a high-born fair, 
Deck'd with jewels rich and rare. 



Broidered zone, and silken vest 
Hide, too oft, an aching breast ; 
Glittering gems with ringlets shine. 
Boasting less of grace than thine. 



In thy bloom of youthful pride. 
With thy guardian by thy side. 
Thoughts, which blissful visions give. 
At thy bidding, wake and live. 



Thoughts — of nature's beauties bom. 
Russet fields of ripened com, 
Sunshine bright, and balmy breeze 
Playing through the leafy trees. 



Dreams of her, the fair, and young, 
By the bard of Idlesse sung ; 
Her who '* once had friends ;" but thou 
Hast thine with thee, even now. 



Health, and peace, and sweet content. 
Store of fancies innocent ; 
And that playmate, in his glee, — 
These are friends befitting thee. 



Blended with such visions bright. 
Rises one of holier light ; 
Lovely both to heart and eye 
In its own simplicity : 



'Tis of her, the gentle maid. 
Who in Boaz' corn-fields strayed ; 
Meekly o'er her labour leaning, 
For her widow'd mother gleaning ! 



Since, her memory to revive 
Is thy proud prerogative. 
What can poet wish for thee, 
But as blest as her to be ? 
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THE DREAMER, 



BY SAMUEL ROGERS. 



Sleep on, and dream of heaven awhile, 
Though shut so close thy laughing eyes. 
Thy rosy lips still wear a smile, 
And move, and breathe delicious sighs ! 

Ah, now soft blushes tinge her cheeks, 
And mantle o'er her neck of snow ; 
Ah, now she murmurs, now she speaks 
What most I wish — and fear to know. 

She starts, she trembles, and she weeps I 
Her fair hands folded on her breast. 
— And now, how like a saint she sleeps I 
A seraph in the realms of rest I 



Sleep on secure I above controul. 
Thy thoughts belong to heaven and thee ! 
And may the secret of thy soul 
Remain within its sanctuary I 
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EMILY. 

BY MISS LANDON. 

Her eye has wandered from the book 
That rests upon her knee i 

Gone from that page of love and war, 
Where can her fancy be ? 

Is it amid those pleasant vales 

Where once her childhood strayed ; 

Those olive groves upon the hill, 
The myrtles in the gladi 



Where, almost hidden from the bee, 

The early violet dwells, 
Or where the Spring chimes fragrant peals 

From the blue hyacinth bells ? 

Ah I there is colour on her cheek. 

And languor in her eye ; 
It is some deeper, dearer thought. 

That now is flitting by ! 

A history of old romance 

That painted page has shown ; 

How can she read of others' love 
And not recal her own ? 

Her heart is in the tented field, 

A youthful knight is there ; 
Ah I well she knows the scarf and glove 

Which he is vow'd to wear. 



Upon that. scarf, upon that glove 
Her tears hare left their stain ; 

But they will wear a deeper dye. 
Ere brought to her again. 

Ah I absence is not darkness all — 

It hath its lighter hour. 
When youth is fresh upon the soul. 

And fancy tries its power I 

That maiden with her wandering eye. 

The sweet flush on her brow. 
One image present on her mind — 

Is she not happy now ? 

Yes ; haunted by those gentle dreams 

W.hich early life but knows : 
The first warmth over morning's sky — 

The first dew on the rose ; 

Ere colder, darker feelings rise 
Within the mind's pure spring; 

When hope soars lark-like through the air. 
With sunshine on its wing. 

An innocent and happy love 

Is in that youthful face ; 
God grant that never coming years 

May leave a sadder trace I 



Life's book has one or two fair leaves ; 

Ah, such should be for thine I 

> 

That young face is too kind, too good 
To bear a harsher line. 
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